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Is not the mind limited in what it does 
know? Is it not but too apf to form inaccu- 
rate and erroneous, nay, utterly false con- 
ceptions about what it pretends to be well in- 
formed? How many things are there in the 
world, with which it is totally unacquainted ? 
Science is an immense field, which Heaven 
commits to our exertion and industry. There 
are certain spots, which spontaneously yield 
good fruit ; but the greatest part of it must, 
be cultivated by man in the sweat of his 
brow. Never did, for never can, one man 
entirely clear the ground. How can we pro- 
nounce a correct judgment upon what we do 
‘not know? Let us for a moment reflect 
upon the general mass of mankind. Are 
they conversant with the secret operations of 
Nature, with the physical laws, which ‘regu- 
late and secure the harmony of the universe 3 
with the causes of the heavenly phenomena, 
those brilliant wonders, which strike the eye 
of man with admiration and with awe? No. 
They pay not the slightest attention to any 
kind of study, which may instruct, and ‘en- 
lighten them upon such matters. 

How easily can they become the dupes of 
their senses and imagination, so far as these 
points aré concerned ! How readily can they 
attribute what they behold to whimsical and 
fantastic causes! Hence arise the most ridicu- 


lous as well as superstitious systems! How 
many men, otherwise learned, not only imitate 





but become a portion of the mere multitude 
by their mode of judging, and who positively 
pronounce upon what they do not know. 
How rarely do we meet with universal 
geniuses! Is every great Poet acquainted 
with the highest walks of science? How 
many Mathematicians are perfect strangers 
to the knowledge of the human, heart; are 
destitute of what the world calls common 
sense, or prudence? If therefore they range 
beyond the sphere of their knowledge, why 
wonder at their going astray? Let every one 
judge only of what he well knows; let him 
suspend that judgment in cases of uncertainty, 
and by far the greatest number of false opin- 
ions will disappear. ‘This. brings ws to the 
third cause of dur ¢rrors—Half Knowledge. 

Nothing is more common if the intercourse 
of life, than to meet with individuals who are 
satisfied with taking superficial and indefinite 
views of things; who do not weigh, or duly 
reflect upon the nature of them; and who, 
if they had been as remarkable for their re- 
serve and modesty, as they are for their ob- 
trusive forwardness, disgusting arrogance, 
and prominent ignorance, might perhaps ob- 
tain the charitable silence of the wise. Such 
creatures, or know-nothings, priding them- 
selves on their science and their wit, (they 
are practically unacquainted with the mean- 
ing of either, wish, in their consummate fop- 
pery to aspire to the character of universal 
genius, and consider themselves .as qualified 
to instruct the ‘world on subjects of which 
they have deplorably-limited idéas.” 

Hence arose within ‘the last century, a 
host of scribblers, who scattered their flimsy 
productions concerning education, politics, 
morality, and even religion, over several por- 
tions of the civilized world. Hence these 
locust legions ‘of ephemeral writers, ‘these 
book-makers,and dabbling sciolists in our own 
times. Paschal, in his 'l'noverrs, has briefly, 
but correctly described such characters: 
“ They are slightly tinctured with science, and 
would fain. ays the world into an adoption of 


their whimsical suggestions ; they annoy. man- 





of whatever in their conceit, they presume to 
judge, than the whole world besides. 
Ignorance, regulated by prudence, is de- 
cidedly superior to vain knowledge: the 
merely sensible man knows his own Weak- 
ness, inwardly confesses it, and accordingly 
provides against. it. The wiseacre, om 
contrary, already too vain of the trivial. 
knowledge which he possesses, assumes a 
degree of kowledge which he has not, and 
in his conduct exhibits: neither the prudent 
reserve, which good sense inspires, nor: the 
true light -of information which profound 
science reflects. 
He follows the uncertain and sickly’ flick- 
ering of his'own feeble mental light, which, 
like the fabled Will-o’the-Wisp, léads him 
into the quagmire: of error .and: perplexity. 
No—The_ most ignorant is not he, who has 
not knowledge, but he who falsely supposes 
that he is m possession of it. -Hence we see 
so many ridiculous, and such disgusting, nay, 
destructive pretensions on the stage of :intel- 
lect, What, shall he, who: knows merely how 
to translate a passage in Virgil, be guilty of a 
classical impiety so as to presume to sa 
that he is acquainted with Latin’? Will he 
therefore. arrogate to himself the right» of 
judging of the genius and: character’ of the 
Roman Writers! _ Will he, because he pe- 
rused a two-penny treatise on Belles-lettres, 
or Rhetoric, occupy the chair of a profoundly 
critical judge, iand, dictatorially pronounce 
sentence on the literary efforts of ancient 
and modern genius ? ; 
Shall he who has just approached the yes- 
tibule of Legal Science consider. himself as 
deeply read in Law as a Cocke, a Littleton, 
or an Aguesseau; or such a powerful Orator 
as a Curran, an O’Connell, a Shiel, a Sheri- 
dan, or a Burke? Would such an absurd 
notion argue common sense? Would not 
such a being, strongly resemble a man, who 
posted at a mountain’s base, believes that he 
enjoys as extensive a scene, and diversified 
horizon, as another who is stationed on the 
boldest peak’ of said towering mountain? * 





kind, and form much more errencous’ opinions 


But what shall we think of these insipid wit- 
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lings, these rash and silly foplings of intel- 
lect, who know nothing of Religion, except, 
through the jaundiced medium of prejudice 
or passion ; who rake out of the rubbish of 
infidelity and heresy, some musty argument 
with which they impotently, as well as impu- 
dently and impiously endeavour to assail the 
indestructible edifice of Christianity ; and 
presume to calumniate it wjthout knowing its 
tenets, or its history. 

What! Shall these dare to lisp a syllable 
against Religion and its Divine Founder, be- 
cause it inculcates the necessity of self-re- 
nunciation, and of compelling the stubborn 
pride of degraded nature to walk in the path 
of humility, which, enlightened by the shining 
lamps of True Faith, and good works, leads 
to salvation? Will they therefore proclaim 
their contemptible incredulity 1 Would they 
in the concerns of fortune, honour, and life, 
manifest a similar inconsistency 1? 


Science itself occasionally serves as another 
cause of our errors. Happy, in general, are 
they, whose memory, enriched by a long 
course of study, has become an inexhaustible 
mine, whence they draw treasures ever new. 
When erudition is influenced by sound judg- 
ment, by a mind of a superior cast, we may 
naturally expect the most important and use- 
ful result; but it will be apt to act upon a 
weak mind as an overwhelming weight. It 
is an immense collection of knowledge, which 
if the mind be incapable of discerning, ap- 
preciating and regulating in a proper manner, 
will serve merely as materials, without hav- 
ing an Architect to give it a proper impulse 
or direction, or to shape it into practical util- 
ity. 

Science without judgment, will assuredly 
lead its possessor astray. Distracted and 
dazzled by a thousand different lights, he 
cannot distinguish the true one. It is thus 
that we frequently meet with profound Gram- 
marians who are but indifferent writers, and 
very learned men, who are poor critics, and 
fall into puerile conceits and errors. 


Their judgment bears no proportion to 
their memory, and lost in the intricate mazes 
of a labyrinth, they have no conducting clue 
to direct their movements. On this princi- 
ple can we explain how Hardouin, the cele- 
brated Jesuit, and one of the greatest scholars 


who ever lived, wandered into the wilds of 
fancy, and thereby became an object of 


laughter and pity. In this he was imitated, 


and far surpassed by some learned men of 
the last and present century, who, on the 
subject of the Divine Author of our Religion, 
fell into errors the most ridiculous; and un- 
fortunately, the most prejudicial to their 


morals and their souls. 


The false application of the Principles of 


Truth, is another source of error. 


The human mind is employed in the various 
The intellec- 
It is 
incessant in its search after Truth. Nor can 
it be persuaded that it has found it, unless it 
This 
deep conviction it recognizes as certainty.— 
We must however observe,that each kind of}led poor human reason into error! The 

has its peculiar proofs—for in-| Philosopher, or at least, he who wishes to be 


departments of knowledge. 
tual and physical world is its domain. 


feels its divine, irresistible influence. 


knowle 


stance—That a child ought to love its moth-| so considered, in his inquiries into the secon- 
er; that in Italy, there is a city called Rome; | dary causes, which regulate the physical and 


that the Circumference is three times the|moral world, occupies his mind with general 
size of the Diameter of a Circle. 


three things are acknowledged to be equally 
certain. ‘To assert as certain that the cir- 
cumference is three times the extent of the 
diameter of the same circle, that it is some- 
what likely that such a place as Rome exists, 
and probable that a son ought to love his 
mother, would be to advance a revolting propo- 
sition, and which would shock common sense. 
On these three points our conviction is 
the same. Their certainty is one; but the 
means of establishing it in the mind are dif- 
ferent. 

We prove not the duty of filial affection 
by geometrical calculation, nor the relation 
which the diameter bears to the circumfer- 
ence of the circle by human testimony. We 
should take special care, invariably, to adapt 
the nature of the proofs to the nature of the 
subject under consideration. Of course we 
should never apply geometrical rules to what 
will not admit of such application. We be- 
lieve that Henry IV., Charlemagne, Cesar, 
Cromwell, and Bonaparte, figured on the 
stage of life, as firmly as we believe in any 
proposition of Euclid; and yet we are not 
convinced of these historical facts, by any 
geometrical demonstration. 

Paschal has remarked that Geometry is 
founded on principles of palpable evidence ; 
and that there are things so subtle and deli- 
cate that their relations, and the nature of 
their truth are rather felt than seen, and 
which it would be ridiculous to scan by any 
geometrical rule. The moment that an Al- 
gebraist applies his science to subjects of 
sentiment, taste, authority, morals, or history, 
he excites the sneer and censure of the 
scholar and the critic. It may not be im- 
proper to notice that all the human sciences 
wear the impress of a primitive science, viz. 
a system of Principles, or Metaphysics. It 
is by means of anterior truths, the conscious- 
ness of which exists in the mind, that we 
arrive at geometrical truths. The certainty 
of the latter pre-supposes that of the former; 
and therefore it is, that they, who assert that 
there is nothing certain but what is found in 
Mathematics, know not what they say. 
Partiality or Prejudice is another cause of 
our errors. 

There are individuals whose minds are so 
haunted, or influenced by certain ideas, 
which are peculiar to them, that, according 
to their notion, they are a real discovery ; 
and therefore seem to exclude every other 
kind of thought. Their faculties are entirely 
absorbed by them. Their feelings and un- 
derstanding are thereby so engrossed, as to 
induce a man to believe, that they labour un- 
der the potency of a magick spell. 
Are they occasionally obliged to occupy 
their minds with matters different from those 
which are the exclusive object of their affec- 
tions? They become visibly distracted, inat- 
tentive, and incapable of perceiving the deli- 
cate, yet distinct shades of difference, which, 
it is of the utmost importance to observe. 
Hence result imperfect notions, which are 
the source of false judgments. Does not the 
spirit of systematizing arise from this exclu- 
sive partiality? But how far has not this 





These | theories. 








dating, or collecting a large number of 
now enters his head. The faculties of his 
~n are ec: in this favourite po} 

t constitutes his pride, happiness and 
It now diffuses, like a eiervals epeciag of gery, 
its mysterious, yet perceptible inf 
through his mind. He oo only “aan 
favourable to his system ; takes no notice of 
whatever is opposite to it; he accommodates 
stubborn facts to his theory—for he has no 
idea of adapting his theory to them. 
Experience, monuments, reason, all 
bend to the sovereign majesty of his’ whim. 
sical conceit. Hence issue so many political 
reveries, which were intended to —_ man- 
kind happy, but which in reality proved to 
be their terror and their scourge. All these 
Romances of Nature have been imposed upon 
the world as histories!!! 


[&TO BE CONTINVED4}] 
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While so great a number of the faithful 
read the Scriptures in this manner, many 
circumstances interfered that prevented them 
from giving false interpretations. Ist, The 
Pastors always explained the Sacred Text, 
in order to inculcate the true meaning of 
Tradition, and to prevent any gorse 
explaining it according to his private opinion, 
or differently from that grave and moderate 
interpretation given to it by the Church. 2d, 
It was the custom to consult the Pastors even 
in the smallest difficulties arising from any 
obscure passage in the text. 3d, When 
there was any suspicion of novelty in the in- 
terpretation of the text, the Bishops fre- 
quently assembled and removed this diffieul- 
ty. Even the faithful of the West to pre 
serve unanimity, often consulted the Apostol- 
ic See, to interpose its authority and pre- 
vent dissension. 'Thus the simplicity of the 
faith, the docility of the people to the contin- 
ual instructions of their Pastors on the 
Scriptures removed the dread of introducing 
any notable abuse, notwithstanding there 
were some who gave false interpretations of 
the text, and caused dangerous disturbances. 
St. Peter assures us, that there are in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, certain things hard to be 
understood, which the unlearned and unstable 
wrest as they do the other Scriptures, to,thew 
own destruction. Origen abused the allegori- 
cal sense of the Scriptures by the opinions 
which he formed of the Divine Mysteries. 
So St. Jerome says. On the other hand, the 
Semi-Pelagians bitterly complained that St. 
Augustine explained the Epistle of, St. Paul 
to the Romans, according to a sense which 
was new and unheard of in Tradition. But 
the unwarrantable liberty which those rest- 
less men took in perverting the Sacred Tert, 
was nothing in comparison to the temerity of 
those impious critics, who constantly endeay- 
our to shake its foundations. It appears that 
the Waldenses and Albigenses forced the 
Church to make use of the rigorous means, 
of confiding the perusal of the Scripturest 
those only whom she judged capable of pro- 
fiting by such study. I will not insist thet 
this restriction began in the time of these Her 
etics; it would be necessary to have recourse 
to an exact scrutiny, to point out the com 
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mencement of this discipline. 
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We do know that the Church felt by sad 


, “search the Scriptures.” ‘They |the instructions of their pastors; for it is evi- 
have concluded by putting the Church under | dent that if they form their faith only upon 


pe left to the discretion of children, but | the necessity of forbidding the people to| those discussions which are beyond their com- 


ken and given to them by the Pastors; 
pd same weed, which nourishes faithful 
and docile minds, proves a poison to the 
minds of the indocile and presumptuous. 
The Vaudois, or the poor of Lyons have the 
presumption to think that they have the true 
meaning of the Scriptures, and understand 
them better than all the Pastors together, 
and they wished to establish this superiority. 
The Albigenses also taught that the peo- 
ple themselves should examine the sacred 
text, independent of the instructions from the 
Pastors, whom they accused of ignorance and 
deception. It was against these innovators 
that Pope Innocent the III. thus wrote to the 
faithful of the Diocess of Mentz: Our vener- 
able Brother the Bishop of Mentz, informs us 
by his letters, that there are in this Diocess and 
in the town, a considerable number of men and 
women desirous of reading the Scriptures, and 
who caused the Gospels, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, the Psalms, the Book of Job, and many 
other books to be arenarne - Sen 
language, but when some of the paroc ial Cler- 
penton to reprehend them thereupon, 
they resisted them to their face, pretending to 
jind in the Scriptures, sufficient proofs that they 
should not trouble themselves about such con- 
duct. Some among them despised the simplici- 
ty of their priests, and when these proposed to 
them the words of salvation, they murmured, 
and said, that they knew how to explain this 
doctrine better than the Priests themselves, and 
that it was much better defined in their own 
books. But although the desire of understand- 
ing the Scripture, and exhorting the people ac- 
cording to the doctrine therein contained, be not 
blameable in itself, but rather laudable ;—never- 
theless, they appear culpable for holding secret 
meetings, usurping the prerogative of preach- 
ing, and for shunning the instruction of their 
Priests, &c. whom they considered as simple- 
tons. The Pope adds; the secret mysteries 
should not be indifferently exposed to every one, 
since they cannot be understood by every one ; 
they ought to be exhibited only to those who can 
faithfully receive them; This is the reason why 
the Apostle says to the simple or the weak, I have 
given you milk to drink, and no solid food, as 
to little children in Jesus Christ; for solid 
food is only for the strong, as the same Apostle 
teaches ; we announce wisdom amongst the per- 
fect; but amongst you we have only preached 
Jesus Christ and him crucified: for the depth 
of the holy writings is so great, that not only 
the simple who have not studied, but even the 
wise and the learned are incapable of fathom- 
ing it in order to acquire a perfect knowledge 
“of them.” 


The pride and spirit of revolt which 
prevailed among the laity, proved how dan- 
erous it was to let the people read the 
criptures, at a time when the Pastors could 
not enforce the ancient authority, and when 
the people despised their mode of .explaining 
them. Experience taught that the people 
were easily seduced by such fanaticism, and 
by the promises made to prove from the 
Scriptures how ignorant the Pastors were, 
how deceitful and unworthy of their ministry. 
Wickliffe, Luther, Calvin, and all the Secta- 
rians of the sixteenth age, who have deceived 


read the Scriptures without a special permis-| prehension, they would instantly lose it. But 
sion from ‘the Pastors. if the Christian faith cannot be attained by 
{To ax continue} the greater part of Christians, Christianity 
==|cannot be the true religion; for what is ne- 
LETTER OF MR. LAVAL, | essary to all, should be accessible to all. 
hance Basie BF dolbcnd: NOmmAt. | oe Protestantism pretends that it is the 
true Christianity; whereas if its principles 
are once admitted,christianity can be no long- 
Alas! I have but too well experienced it. | &f tTue- This is the true conclusion, and any 
A consciousness of my own inability to form Protestant who does not admit it,does not un- 
a belief which could wear any appear-|¢rstand himself. , 
ance of security, has been the only reward of| . If these considerations so simple and deci- 
many long examinations and tiresome re-|S!V¢ ™ themselves should absorb all further 
searches. When, in order to fulfil the first|™4Uiry, We can never distinctly perceive how 
duty of a christian, I asked reason to recite Protestantism should necessarily effect the dey 
an act of faith? it dared not answer me. Evye-| Struction of christianity. It has always been 
aut enquiry met with new uncertainties. believed that the true religion cannot con- 
hat I firmly believed, one day, as the re-| ‘ist of the private opinions of individuals, but 
sult of scripture authority, I began the next|'@t there should exist a society, by which 
day to doubt of it, because it did not then ap- this religion should be visibly professed ; and 
ear so clear. Sometimes even I thought the existence of this society, the depository 
that I found in it a contrary dogma. Often of the true faith, has become more manifest, 
feeling the want of an immoveable faith, 1| Smee Jesus Christ solemnly declared that he 
planned a new form of creed, and declared established on earth his Church,* that is, a 
it irrevocable: this creed hardly lasted a few | 8Piritual society, which should be one, rer- 
days, and reason commenced anew to wander | PETUAL, UNIVERSAL and HoLy,—established on 
from one opinion to another, finding nothing the public profession of christian faith. Tt is 
permanent in itself but its own instability. evident that this spiritual society cannot exist, 
How could I continue in this state?’ How|0F be conceived without a symbol of faith : 
could I take delight init? AndifI say that for how could the Church profess faith, if that 
every Protestant, desirous to give himself an| ith were not expressed? But when every 
account of his faith, must necessarily fall in- individual has the right of forming his belief 
to the same perplexities, and the inconstancy | °” his own interpretation of the Bible, is it 
of his opinions increases in proportion with | "°t evident that a symbol of faith is not only 
his instruction and researches, what Protest-|!™practicable but impossible ? 
ant will conscientiously condemn me ? _ A sympot includes what is necessary to be- 
If we consider Protestantism in another lieve ;—but how can we determine what is 
point of view, we will perceive that it tends | "°°eSS@ty when every individual has a night 
still more directly to the destruction of faith.|t® Choose what he pleases? Is not the ac- 
Does the Protestant reflect upon what he tells | Kn0wledgment of this right a formal declara- 
you when he says, let your private opinion be tion that he does not admit any necessary 
your only guide ? Would it not be saying to dogma of faith? The reason of every man 
the majority of the people, believe nothing ?| Pg naturally independent of that of others, 
In fact it must be admitted that the texts of| 2° °e Will oblige him to believe what he does 
the holy scriptures are above the reach of the | 2° believe, except at the suggestion of his 
greater part of the human race. Protestant | 0W 'eason. They may have opinions quite 
authors themselves have often confessed it, different from his 5 but a rule of faith to which 
however hostile it might have appeared to all must submit, can never be established. 
Protestantism; but, forced by common sense, You find, for instance, a dogma in the Bible, 
they knew it would be too absurd to maintain and your reason tells you to believe it; but if 
that the people could clearly understand the | '°*S°" do not find it, or if it perceive the con- 
sense of the Bible, when the learned them-| ‘T@Y,/ ought to reject it by virtue of the same 
selves cannot agree upon it, and that a man peicuple on which you admit it. Thus the 
not knowing how to read a book, could de-| Lutheran admits the real presence of Jesus 
termine its true meaning. But if private ex- Chr ist in the Eucharist, because his reason 
amination be impracticable to the greater finds it in the Bible; but the reason of the 
part of martkind, and that, according to Prot- Calvinist, who capees detect such a doctrine, 
estants, be the only means of finding the true | '* not obliged to acquiesce. ‘The Lutheran, 
faith, it evidently follows that the majority of therefore, cannot require of him such a belief, 
mankind should despair of ascertaining it.| °F S4Y it is necebeary to salyenida. 
Behold then the fatal consequence of this doc- Thus, also, the Lutheran and the Calvinist 
trine, so flattering to pride, and yet so hu-| 2% convinced that the Divinity of Jesus Christ 
miliating. Man exalts his reason so as to|'® Y°TY clearly expressed in the Bible, But 
put it in competition with the authority of the | * Socinian, interpreting the scripture accord. 
church. The usual jargon of sectarianism |‘ to his reason, believes that he finds @'con- 
is, fear nothing; affirm, deny, dogmatize as trary doctrine ; therefore they Tnust not affirm 
you please ; your own opjnion is all sufficient; that the divinity of Jesus Christ is necessary, 
thus the victim of this pernicious doctrine but they ought 'to acknowledge, ‘according to 
is reduced to no belief. If the people of the common principle of Protestants, that the 
some Protestant countries preserve any faith, Socinian ought to reject it. This remark 
it is not owing to the principles of the re-| *And J sa 
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the people, abused these words, scrutamini 


: ae to thee: That thou art Peter, and upon this 
formation ; on the contrary, it is because they | rock 1 will build my Church, and the gates of hell-(er- 
practically oppose such principles; it is be-| 078 #4 crimes) shall not prevail it. St, Mat. 





‘ : 5 chap. 16. v.18. St. Peter calls the Charch 
cause they regulate their faith according to! and ground of truth. Ist Epist. to Tim. omy 
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Vou I, 
holds good in relation to all the revealed |“testantism prove false, we must believe that | Familists,{ that it is good to persevere Fe 
truths.. According to the principles of the|‘it is so. Remain tranquil in these uncer-|in order to obtain an abundance of pasa i 


reformation, not one is necessary for a christ- 
ian to believe !* 

Ask the Protestant—press him to point out 
to you the truths which are necessary to sal- 
vation ; he is struck dumb. The confessions 
of faith, besides being so contradictory, only 
declare that their authors, consistently with 
the principle of private interpretation, have 
admitted certain passages of the scripture, 
and rejected many others: that they present 
their individual opinions and nothing more. 
The reformers confess it; and from the com- 
mencement of their innovation have rendered 
ample justice to their visionary forms of faith. 
Ask the members of the Protestant commun- 
ion, who have adopted the notorious confes- 
sion of Augsbourg, whether they consider 
themselves obliged to profess all the articles 
which it contains. They will smile at this 
question. 

It is well known what the very city of Cal- 
vin himself thinks of the Calvinistic confession 
of faith. Is it not likewise known that it isa 
received maxim amongst the clergy of Eng- 
land, that a person may subscribe to the forms 
of faith without believing in them; and that 
by virtue of this strange maxim, its members 
swear without hesitation to sustain all the ar- 
ticles. of that faith, whatever may be their 
own opinions respecting it? Protestantism, 
conscious of its own inability to establish a 
form of faith, unequivocally declares, with an 
English Bishop, that its system consists in be- 
lieving what we please, and in professing what 
we believe. The Protestants hear this with- 
out surprise; they make no answer, because 
they well know that it only expresses what 
has been practised by the Reformers them- 
selves. Forced at last to acknowledge that 
they. cannot point out what is necessary for 
a christian to believe, and despairing of their 
cause, they conclude by saying, that it is use- 
less to know it!!! ' 

Putting the Bible into the hands of the 
people, they tell them : 

“Truth is contained in this book : but what 
“truth and what Christianity are, we know not. 
“Do you believe in the Trinity, in the Divinity 
“of Jesus Christ, in eternal punishment? If 
“you do, you areachristian. Do you believe 
“nothing of it? you are still a christian!! 
**Whatever may be your personal opinions, 
‘twhen you pretend to find them in the Bible, 
‘that is sufficient. Who dares to determine 
‘twhat is necessary to believe? The Catholic 
“Church does so, and has done so in every 
‘tage, and that is the reason we renounce and 
“denounce her; yet we, whose religion con- 
“sists in believing what we think proper, cannot 
“do so without condemning our own maxims. 
**Weconfess that it must appear truly astonish- 
“ing, that God would have spoken to man in 
“ta language which he could not understand : 
*‘but since it cannot be otherwise, unless Pro- 











*During my doubts, I had often invited many Protest- 
ant ministers to my house, who were going to the English 


colonies. We always strove, but in vain, to agree ona/|_ 


single point of faith. The same thing usually happens 
in oer Protestant meeting, where free discussion is tol- 
erated!!! 


+Protestantism sees this scandal without surprise—one 
of the that can be given to the Ci.ristian world. 
What is the most angust act of man? an oath. What is 
the grand object of an oath? faith. We can, therefore, 
conceive ing more sacred than this word of man, at- 


testing in the name of God his faith in the word of that 
God. No—they have no longer but the formality of it. 


“tainties, and be assured that you can be a 
“good christian without knowing the faith 
“that is necessary for a christian.” !!! 


As for me, my brethren, I understood from 
this language, that in order to be a Christian, 
it was necessary to renounce Protestantism. 

By destroying faith, the principles of Pro- 
testantism likewise overturn morality, of 
which, faith is the necessary basis. Every 
duty supposes in the mind, the belief of 
a truth which determines it: Protestantism 
by permitting every kind of belief, thereby 
permits every kind of morality. No stable 
form of morality can be established, because 
the private reason of each individual is his 
only judge; there can be no common rule, 
since it ought to be as various as the opinions 
of each person; there can be no regular 
standard, since it ought to follow all the va- 
riations of individual opinions; there can ex- 
ist no moral regulations to be observed by all, 
since the reason of each particular person is 
independent of that of his neighbours, rela- 
tive to morality and belief—in a word, no 
man can oblige others to receive that system 
which he himself adopts, no more than he 
can compel him to admit his dogmas and 
opinions. 

Thus, for instance, let a man maintain that 
good works are not necessary to salvation, 
and that man once justified before God, is cer- 
tain of his salvation, whatever crime he may 
afterwards commit; a Protestant, notwith- 
tanding the horror in which he ought to hold 
such a doctrine, which fundamentally destroys 
morality, cannot condemn him who professes 
it; since he, by adopting this doctrine, which 
his reason finds in the Bible, only uses the pre- 
rogative of individual interpretation, admitted 
by the Protestants themselves; and in fact, 
these abominable maxims have been formally 
sustained by the leaders of Protestantism,* 
who established them as the foundation of 
their morality, and pretended to read them 
clearly in the Bible. On the same principle, 
the Anabaptists maintained, that in order to 
execute the divine commands, the impious 
should be put to death, their property confis- 
cated, a new world established,t and other 
like horrible acts, which it would be too tedi- 
ous to mention. The other Protestant sects 
rose up against this doctrine; but as it was 
equally founded on the common principle of 
private interpretation, they were obliged to 
tolerate this morality, that their own might 
be tolerated. Is murder a crime which ex- 
cludes eternal life? Yes, replied many sects 
of the reformation. No, replied the Soci- 
nians, unless it be habitual. Who will be 
judge amongst them? Will reason? But 
each appeals to his own. Will the Bible? 
But each interprets it as his reason suggests. 

The doctrine of the Socinians should 
therefore enjoy the common privilege. Let 
a fanatic come forth, and with the Bible in 
his hand, maintain, as the founder of the 








* Luther maintains in his writings that good works are 
useless, and even pernicious to salvation. By denying 
Freewill, he makes of man a mere machine, incapable of 
good or evil. Canvin taught that man, when once justi- 
fied, was assured of his salvation, though afterwards he 
were to commit every kind of crime. Never did a maxim 
operate so powerfully as an opiate on the human pas- 
sions. 
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The Antinomians also, (declare that 
tery, incest, aud murder, render persons 
holy in this life, and more happy in the next 
Let every one believe what he will, it 44 
amount to this. Therefore there js od pa, 
point of Christian morality, which the pe 
testants can affirm to be a necessa guide tc 
our conduct, because they can bring font 
no dogma, which is necessary to salyati 
and to which man should submit his sean 
and as his symbol of faith may be reduced t, 
this single article: “I believe all that ae 
pears to me to be true,” so his moral . 
may be reduced to this: “I ought to prac 
tise whatever appears good to me ;”—4 fon 
mula, with which every man, whatever might 
be his passions, ought to be satisfied, ag he 
would be content with a similar code of faith 
whatever might be his errors. ‘ 

After this, what can be said of Wor. 
ship? What can it mean? Worship is the ey. 
pression of faith. But there is no symbol of 
faith among protestants; consequently noobli- 
gatory worship. The faith having once chang- 
ed is ever changing amongst them. Worship 
itself cannot but be a perpetual’ change; or 
if the faith only undergo these changes 
while the manner of worship remains the 
same, it is but a deceitful emblem of a fai 
which is no more. Finally, as faith is gub- 
ject, in Protestantism, to individual opinions, 
however opposite they may be, worship will 
be, by a monstrous contradiction, the common 
expression of opposite opinions, or, else, it 
will be necessary to establish as many modes 
of worship as there are different opinions in 
the mind of each individual. 


*,* TO BE CONTINUED *,* 








$ The Familists are a Protestant sect, founded in 
England, by a scholar of David Georges. See Mosheim 
Ecclestas. Hist. vol. iv. page 484, 


§ The Antinomians are a sect of Methodists, andof 
course Protestants, who spread over a part of England. 
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We feel much pleasure in laying before 
our Readers the following Anecdote relative 
to the celebrated Frienp, the useful, the 
Patriotic Franxuin. The style of the nar- 
rative, will be more than counter-balanced by 
the interesting incidents, and the gratifying 
reflection that the American Pxr.osopHer 
died, favourably, if not fully convinced of the 
truth, and converted by the power of Chris 
tianity, under the form of Catholicity. 


INTERESTING. 
From the writings of a Gentleman who 


took great pains to collect Anecdotes rela- 
tive to Dr. FRANKLIN. 


‘“‘Hearing that the Rev. Dr. Hemvta, 
a very learned and pious divine, of the Ger- 
man Church, Philadelphia, possessed a valu- 
able Anecdote of Dr. Franklin, 1 immedi 
ly waited on him. ‘ Yes sir,’ said he, *I hai 
indeed a valuable anecdote of Dr. Franklin, 
which I would tell you with great pleasuré, 
but as Ido not speak English very well, 1 
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wish you would call on David Ritter, at the 

of the Golden Lamb, in Front-street ; 
he will tell it to you better.’ I hastened to 
Mr. Ritter, and told him my errand. He 
seemed mightily pleased at it, and said, ‘ Yes, 
1 will tell you all I know of it. You must 
understand then, first of all, that I always 
had a prodigious opinion of Dr. Franklin as 
the usefulest man we ever had among us, by 
along way ; and so hearing that he was sick, 
J thought I would go and see him. As I 
rapped at the door, who should come and 
open it, but Old Sarah Humphries. 1 was 
right glad to see her, for I had known her a 
long time. She was of the people call’d 
Friends ; and a mighty good sort of a body 
she was too. The great people set a heap of 
store by her, for she was famous throughout 
the city for nursing and tending on the sick. 
Indeed many of them, I believe, hardly 
thought they could sicken and die right, if 
they had not Old Sarah Humphries with 
them. Soon as she saw me, she said, “ Well 
David, how dost 1’—* O, much after the old 
sort, Sarah, said I; but that’s neither here 
nor there; I am come to see Dr. Franklin.’ 
‘‘ Well then,” said she, “‘ Thou art too late, 
for he is just dead,” ‘ Alack-a-day,’ said I, 
‘then a great man is gone.’ ‘ Yes, indeed,” 
said she, “and a good one too; for it seemed 
as though he never thought the day went 
away as it ought, if he had not done some- 
body a service ; but come, David, as Thee 
came to see Benjamin Franklin, Thee shalt 
see him yet.” And so she took me into his 
room. As we enter’d, she pointed to him, 
where he lay on his bed, and said, “ There, 
did Thee ever see any thing look so natural.” 
He did look natural indeed. His eyes were 
closed, but that you saw he did not breathe, 
you would ‘have thought he was in a sweet 
sleep, he looked so calm and happy. Ob- 
serving that his face was fixed right towards 
the chimney, I cast my eyes that way and 
behold! just above the mantle-piece was a 
noble Picture! O, it was a noble picture, 
sure enough! It was the Picture of our 
Saviour on the Cross!! I could not help 
calling out, ‘ Bless us all, Sarah! What is 
all this? What dost mean, David?” said 
she, quite crusty. ‘Why, how came THis 
Picture nere, Sarah,’ said I,—‘ You know 
that many people think he was not after this 
sort.’ ‘Yes,’ said she, “I know that too. 
But Thee knows that many who make a 
great fuss about religion have very little, 
while some who say but little about it, have 
a good deal.” ‘That’s sometimes the case, 
I fear, Sarah,’ said I. ‘‘ Well, and that was 
the case,” said she, “ with Benjamin Frank- 
lin ; but be that as it may, David, since Thee 
asks me about this great Picture, I’ll tell Thee 
how it came here. Many weeks ago, as he 
lay, he’ beckoned me to him, and told me of 
this picture, up stairs, and begged I would 
bring ittohim. [brought ittohim. His face 
brightened up as he look’d at it: and he said, 
* Aye, Sarah, there’s a picture worth looking 
at! There’s the Picture of Him whocame into 
the world to teach men to love one another !’ 
Then, after looking wistfully at it for some 
time, he said, ‘Sarah, set this picture up 
over the mantle-piece, right before me as I 
jie; for I like to look at it ;’ and when I had 
fixed it up, he look’d at it, and look’d at it 
very much; and indeed, as Thee sees, he 


ANECDOTE. 
MONSTROUS AS TRUE. 





soul-entrapping means as the Protestant 
Bishop of Derry. Yes, more than once has 


A poor Catholic Girl, named McGeoghe-|#" aticrapt been made by such marauders, 
gan, residing in Derry, Ireland, frequented|through preseats of lying, abusive, Anti- 


the Protestant Bishop’s Free School. It was 
soon remarked that she possessed a most 


Catholic Tracts, shoes, frocks. money, and 


melodious voice, and she was therefore re- rae ae ae rar, Children, to kidnap them 
moved to another school, which was under |‘'0™ the religion of their forefathers, the 
the immediate eye of the Protestant Bish-| faith of Christ, the fold of eternal life, and 


op’s family. She was invited to Church, but 
A pair of new shoes was held out 


refused. 


then—to fill the young and perverted mind of 


a. ; Pe ' ‘ 
as a bait—the poor girl hesitated, and—yield- postacy with Anti-Chiristian, Anti-Catholic 


ed. She 
Church. 


ut on the shoes and walked to|Patted' Such is the vital principle of the 
ike other renegadoes, however, Reformation Charity, such is the dear object 


she afterwards, to use the heretical slang of|of the Reformation-Faith—Happy System. 


the day, “ relapsed into the errors of Popery,” 
and tripped merrily to meet her old friends 


How distinguished for vital Charity, vital 


at the Cathelic Chapel—when, lo! a Mes- Faith, vital Religion! Yes, how distinguish- 


senger came from the Protestant Church, ed for a keen, a ravening desire to tear open 


forfeit. 


siezed her, pulled the Protestant shoes off|the vitals of the Faith, the Hope, the Charity 
her Popish feet, and carried them off, as the 


The fair, but fickle lass now carols 


of the Religion of Jesus God—of that Reli- 


to Mass, singing her Catholic Hymns along gion weno Marty ree onmeeae ta, and Beiate, 
the path—blythe and bonny, but barefooted. constitute the pride, the dignity of earth, and 


(> It is truly painful to every liberal, to the glorified denizens of heaven. 


every Christain mind, to see what pitiful, 


Has the Roman Catholic Religion recourse 


base and Satanic means Heresy invariably |to such iniquitous expedients? Is it thus that 


adopts in order to decoy the Children of 


Light, with “the wages of sin.” 


she established her supremacy in the empire 


How | of the human heart? Is it thus that she con- 


strongly does such conduct remind us of the|vinced and converted the nations of the 
deicidal Jews, and of the perfidious Judas, |earth? Is it by such means that she kindled 


the child of perdition! It is not by the|the pure, the vestal, the vivifying, the unex- 


overwhelming power of true Philosophy, |tinguishable fire of her divine faith in the 


by the infallible authority of the Apostolic|empire of the human soul ? 
Church, by the good works of genuine Faith, 


Earth and 
Heaven, nay, Hell itself must answer in the 


of Christian Hope, of disinterested, of vital | negative ! 


Charity, that Heresy ever procured Rene- 
gadoes, or acquired her unprincipled prose- 
lytes. Its unfortunate victims, influenced by 
the charms of gold not of Grace, and wish- 
ing in all the stubbornness of corrupt nature, 
to bear no longer the light and salutary yoke 
of Christ act the part of the prodigal son, 
until they have broken down the energies of 
their Moral and Physical constitution, and 
seldom before then, yet much more seldom 
even then, do they think, like him, to return 
to their Father’s House, the bosom of the 
Catholic Church, and receive from Him, the 
Catho- 
lic Ireland is not the only Theatre in the 
world, in which the High Priests of Seduc- 
tion act wéll their part; where the Direc- 
tors of the Juggernaut Car of Heretical 
Phariseism endeavour to roll over and to ; ni 
crush Catholic Genius, Religion, Patriotism cmofiorate the sonal condisied 60iianEe- 


best robe and ring of reconciliation. 


and Principle. 





died with his eyes fixed on it!!! 





In the very city of Boston, and through- 
out the principal cities of the United States, 
where the productive seeds of Catholicity 
have yielded an astonishing crop, prowling 
wolves, or rather human hyenas, under the 


What a melancholy consideration. that the 
free, the otherwise enlightened. «nd gen- 
erous people of Republican America will suf- 
fer themselves to be gulled by the Anti-Chris- 
tian machinations, the pious frauds of the 
ringleaders of Tract and Bible Societies. 
Why will the people be thus truly priest- 
ridden? Have the immense sums of money 
taken out of the pockets of industry, generos- 
ity and credulity for the ostensible purpose 
of scattering Bible light upon the heathen 
mind never been appropriated by would-be, 
foreign Missionaries to the purposes of mer- 
chandize ? Are the honest and generous 
community certain that there are no Com- 
mercial Missionary Houses in the large cities 
of our Union? Why do not Missionary ~ 
Politicians remain at home and convert, or 


citizens? Does not, ought not Charity to 
begin at home? Tract and Bible Societies, 
indeed! What nation, what Province, what 
City, has ever been converted by them ?’ What 
good have they ever done unless it be to en- 
rich a few speculators, and some Anti-Catho- 
lic Parsons, with their affectionate wives, and 


mask of Religion, and actuated by a de-|the numerous, the tender, the dear. little 


moniac zeal to snatch and tear away the | pledges of their love? ‘These surely ought 
younglings of the flock from the True Shep- , 


herd of Souls, have recourse to the same, 


to be maintained and encouraged, for, ac- 
cording to their Papas, perhaps they will sat- 
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isfactorily prove that All the Apostles were 
married, and, after their call to the Ministry, 
had continued to live with their families ! 
Yes, a desire of obtaining money, not of 
widening, or peopling the kingdom of Christ, 
is the grand point, upon which this Non- 
descript, this Protean Machine turns and 
depends. 

These observations, which are made more 
in sorrow than in anger, are by no means in- 
tended to hurt the feelings of the good peo- 
ple, who are contributors to what they in 
their conscience believe to be a laudable, a 
Christian cause. Far from it. Our wish in 
making these few remarks is to direct their 
attention to the importance of freely inquiring 
into the ordination and the Apostolic Ortho- 
doxy of their Teachers, of minutely examin- 
ing the records and the genuine history of the 
Church of God, and of asking themselves, 
where their religion was practiced, or preach- 
ed, or kept for fifteen hundred years after 
the death of Christ. Could the Conscience, 
the judgment, the honesty of mankind, be so 
long hoodwinked by the powers of dark- 
ness?, Should not Deity in self defence 
make bare the aim of his Omnipotence, and 
dissipate this worse than Egyptian dark- 
ness from the vast expanse of the Moral 
World? Can Heresy, with any colour of con- 
sistency, assert that its heterogeneous forms 
of Worship was always found in the Bible? 
Who gave them the Bible? How can they 
proye it to be the inspired word of God ? 
The word of God, like God himself, cannot 
be subject to Cameleon change and palpable 
contradiction. Have not the seducers of the 
People distorted, and in the malice, or igno- 
rance of their version, degraded the Sacred 
Volume, so as to make it justify the most 
deleterious, and demoralizing doctrines? 
Why so many Creeds? Why so much dis- 
union among the Teachers themselves ? 
Where, or what is their rallying point ? Their 
deep, we shall not add, their deadly hostility 
to the One, Hoty, Carnoxic and Aposto.ic 
Cuvurcu.—Hine illae lacrymae. 





COMMUNICATED. 


An additional proof of the above remarks, 
the particulars of which we can furnish if 
requisite. 

“'The following facts recently occurred at 
Portland, Maine. Mrs. has been many 
weeks confined on the bed of sickness; she 
suffered «many privations; because her hus- 
band not having constant employment, could 
scarcely provide the common necessaries of 
life for a numerous family. Her case being 
considered very dangerous, she expressed a 
most anxious wish to see a Catholic Clergy- 
man. He was accordingly sent for, and un- 
dertook a long and labourious journey to 
comply with her wishes. She was always a 

tical Catholic, and she received in the 





are administered to dying persons. She 
bore her illness with Christian fortitude, and 
with most becoming resignation to the divine 
appointments, placing her hopes in the all- 
sufficient and atoning blood of her beloved 
and crucified Redeemer ; thus prepared, her 
thoughts constantly fixed on God, and wishing 
for the moment to come to be dissolved with: 
Christ, her heavenly meditations were in- 
terrupted by a horde of the kidnapping so- 
ciety, who had recourse to their usual in- 
treaties, threats, bribes, and every other un- 
due means to induce her to abandon her re- 
ligion. She replied that she wished to have 
no converse but with her God, that she would 
rather suffer to be torn to pieces than to deny 
his holy Religion. Still they persisted, de- 
claring that they should make a prayer over 
her. She begged of them to retire and trou- 
ble her no more with their intreaties, for she 
could not commune in prayer with the ene- 
mies of the Religion of Jesus Christ, nor lis- 
ten to their fanatical discourses. 'They were 
sorely disappointed, for they wanted, if she 
were persuaded to listen to them, to have 
some pretext to publish and blazen forth 
her *‘ Conversion from Popery,” as they did 
the story of the young lad about 17 years 
old, who died in the same Town, in July last. 
He was attended by his own Clergyman, and 
was as strong in faith as the person above- 
mentioned. He signified his unwillingness 
to hear their prayer, or to have any religious 
communication with them.” 








THE TRUE CHURCH. 
OF TRADITION. 


THE SENTIMENTS OF OUR ADVERSARIES. 
QG-CONTINUED FROM NO. 4.—PAGE 32.) 


15. The Adversaries of Catholicity invari- 
able reject Tradition, and will admit nothing 
except what is contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and new Testament. In this, 
however, they err in four ways. Ist, Be- 
cause they imitate ancient Heretics. 2d, 
They disagree among themselves. 3d, They 
falsely and lyingly impute to Catholics, what 
Catholics disavow and despise. 4th, They 
foolishly and absurdly argue from certain 
passages of the Scripture against Tradition. 
Each of these we shall separately demon- 
strate. 

16. First—Accordingly, as Catholics in 
admitting Tradition, follow the common 
and unanimous consent of the ancient Fath- 
ers, so their opponents in rejecting this Tra- 
dition follow the common opinion of ancient 
Heretics. For Heretics always appealed to 
Scripture, rejected and despised Tradition. 
And particularly these :—Istly, The Arians, 
who, when disputing concerning the Divinity 
of Christ, would admit of nothing except 
Scripture. Hence Maximinus, an Arian 
Bishop, about to dispute with St. Augustine, 
said: If you quote any thing from the divine 
Scriptures which is common to all, we shall be 
obliged to listen to it ; but those words which 





most edifying manner the Sacraments, which 


are not in the Scripture, can in no manner be 


admitted by us. Refert. August. lib. 1, against 
Maximinus, in the commencement. Qdly, 
The Macedonians and Eunomians, whe 
would not make use of the following form + 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and t 
the Holy Ghost, because it was not to be found 
in the Scriptures. In relation to which, St, 
Basil thus writes, in his Book of the Holy 
Ghost, cap. 25, near the end of the chapter: 
But they cease not to boast vp and down, that 
the glorification of God with the Holy Ghost, 
is destitute of testimony, destitute of Scripture 
to support it. And again in the commence. 
ment of cap. 29, he says: We can indeed with 
truth, oppose this argument to what they assert. 
that the preposition with (cum)* is destitute 
of proof and is not found in the Scripture : if 
nothing is to be received without Scripture, they 
ought not to receive this ; but since we receive 
many things that are not in the Scripture, cone 
cerning the Holy Scriptures, so with them we 
should also receive this. But I consider it io 
be Apostolicat to adhere to Traditwns not writ- 
ten, 3dly, Eutyches, who, denying two na- 
tures in Christ, said :—I have learned nothing 
from the Holy Scriptures in relation to the 
two natures. To whom Mamas, a Priest re- 
plied : Nor are we informed of any thing con- 
cerning the word Homousion, or consubstantiat 
by the Holy Scriptures. Thus it is found in the 
first act of the general Council of Chalcedon, 
wher the fifth act of the Council of Constan- 
tinople wasread. 4thly, the Pelagians, who 
asserted, We should belteve what we read, and 
what we do not read, we believe it to be unlaw- 
ful to build upon ; which assertion is sufficient 
for all ; ut refert Aug. in lib. de natura et 
gratia cap. 39. These, and the like Heretics, 
were formerly condemned by the Church. 
Our Modern Lutherans and Calvinists are 
similar to them—puffed up with the same 
spirit of pride and self conceit, with which 
they were filled, they despise Apostolical and 
Ecclesiastical Traditions, and contentiously 
appeal to Scripture alone ; which, how- 
ever, as we have already shewn in the article 
on the Scriptures, in the preceding numbers 
of this paper, they have mutilated, by ex- 
punging as many passages as they have cor- 
rupted by new versions and interpretations. 
17. Their Dissension.—They do not even 
agree among themselves: For some of them 
reject, without any exception whatever, all 
Traditions, whether appertaining to Faith, or 
to the external worship of God; and will 
not believe or practise any thing but what is 
commanded in the Scriptures to be believed 
and practised. Thus Calvin 1. 4. Inst., ¢. 
88, n. 8, says :—Hold this as an undoubted 
axiom, that nothing else is to be considered as 
the word of God ; nor any credit given to it in 











* St. Basil here alludes to the form made use of by the 
Arians and Eunomians in their Doxology. 
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the Church, than that which is found first in the 
jaw and the Prophets, and afterwards in the 
writings of the Aposiles : nor is there any other 
method, of teaching correctly, in the Church, 
except according tothe prescribed form and rule 
of the word of God. (Meaning the Scriptures 
only.) In his book concerning the neces- 
sity of reforming the Church, he says: 
God not only considers void and unprofitable, 
whatever we receive with a design of worship- 
ping him, besides his own commandments, but 
also openly abominates tt: in Epist. 87, Ad 
Proteetorem Anglie: When there is ques- 
tion about the lawfulness of reformation, we are 
to have recourse to the pure word of God itself. 
The Calvinists likewise in the Synod of 
Utrecht, in the prologue of their Ordina- 
tions, n. 2, speak thus: We impose it as 
an obligation upon ourselves under the form 
of an Oath, that we will not, in this Province, 
embrace, and follow any other doctrine, rule, 
measure, and line of faith and Christian life, 
than the word of God alone, which is contained 
in the books of the Old and New Testament. 

18. Others admit, at least, some Tradi- 
tions, as Kemnitius in his examination of the 
Council of Trent, Sess. 4. on the second 
kind of Traditions, where he says: The 
Tradition by which the books of the Holy Scrip- 
dures have been handed down to us, we receive 
with reverence. On the fifth kind of Tra- 
ditions, he writes: Origen and Augustine, 
affirm that the Baptism of Infants is an Apostolic 
Tradition : and again on the seventh kind: 
That the Apostles therefore, instituted certain 
rites and delivered them to the Churches, is 
plainly evident from their writings ; and it is 
very probable that even certain other external 
rites, which are not noted down in the Scrip- 
dures, were delivered by the Apostles ; and a 
little below he says: These rites we justly 
reverence and retain, such as the confession of 
the faith, the renunciation of Satan, and the 
other rites made use of in the administration of 
Baptism. 

19. Others, finally make use of a distinc- 
tion. They say that the Traditions which 
refer to things indifferent, but not to things 
necessary, may be admitted. For we have suf- 
ficient evidence of these things from the 
Scriptures—inasmuch as they deliver to us 
entire and complete ail things which are ne- 
cessary to salvation; so that we have no 
need of Tradition at all. But they who as- 
sert this, widen the breach and manifestly 
oppose Luther and Kemnitius. For Kemni- 
tius acknowledges that the Lutherans rever- 
ently receive that Tradition through which 
the Holy Scriptures have come down to US} 
but the sacred Scripture according to them, 
is necessary to salvation; therefore they ad- 
mit some Tradition concerning a thing ne- 


20. In like manner, Luther teaches that 


actual faith, which is infused into them by the 
efficacy of the Exorcism before Baptism; 
and that without this faith, they cannot be 
saved or even receive Baptism. Hence. it 
follows, that the salvation of infants, (ac- 
cording to the opinion of Luther) depends 
on their actual faith, and the faith derived 
from the Exorcism, and consequently that 
the Exorcism is necessary to the salvation of 
infants, but it is evident that this Exorcism 
is not to be found in the Scripture, but is de- 
rived from Tradition. Therefore according 
to Luther, some Tradition is to be admitted 
concerning a thing necessary to salvation. 
We shall quote the words of Luther in rela- 
tion to this in their proper place. 


THEIR LIES. 


21. We shall now see what our Adversa. 
ries falsely impute to us. First, in order 
to render us odious in the eyes of the com- 
munity at large, they assert that we teach 
that the Scripture, without human Tradition 
is insufficient and imperfect. This is false. 
Such is not our doctrine of human Tradition ; 
for we distinguish with St. Augustine, two 
particular kinds of Tradition, as we have 
before shewn; AposToticaL, which have 
equal authority with the Scripture; Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL, Which have not so great an 
authority. We therefore assert, that the 
Scripture of itself is not sufficient, unless we 
add to it Apostolic Traditions, which are not 
considered human, but divine. The reason 
is twofold; first, because the Scripture is 
not sufficient, unless it should be evident, 
that we have the true and lawful sense of it ; 
but very often this cannot be had, except from 
Apostolic Tradition, as we have previously 
stated. 

Secondly, because many things are be- 
lieved by Christians, which are not derived 
from Scripture, but from Apostolic Tradi- 
tions. Instances of these, we have already 
given. 

22. Secondly, they say that we teach, that 
through |human Traditions, we merit the 
grace of Justification and the remission of 
sins: and that we acknowledge Tradition 
for our Mediator and Justifier. So writes 
Melanchthon in his apology for the Augs- 
burg Confession, art. 15. de Traditionibus 
humanis. This also is false, because we 
plainly teach, that we can in no manner 
merit Justification, or the remission of sins, 
but, that this is gratuitously conferred upon 
us through the merits of Jesus Christ, as is 
evident from the Council of Trent, sess. 6. 
cap. 8., where it is thussaid : But we say there- 
fore that we are justified gratuitously, because 


whether faith or works, can merit the grace of 


infants are not justified by Baptism, but by justification. 


23. Thirdly they assert, that we teach, 

that all our Traditions are Apostolical. ‘Thus 

Calvin, lib. 4, Inst. cap. 18, 19. ‘‘ The Roman- 

ists, said he, wish to force us into a belief that 

every ceremony however trifling of theirs is 
Apostolical.” This is also false. For we 

acknowledge, as we have often before shewn, 

two kinds of Tradition, the one kind receiv- 
ed from the Apostles, the other introduced, 

after the times of the Apostles, by the Pre- 
lates of the Church. Finally, this calumny 
of Calvin is opposed to that of Melanchthon 
who calls all our Traditions human, as Calvin 
calls them all Apostolical. We grant neither. 
See other lies of Kemnitius in the works of 
Bellarmin lib. 4. de verbo Dei, cap. 3. It 
remains now for us to solve the objections of 
our Adversaries, by which they attempt to 
subvert all Tradition. 


*,.* TO BE CONTINUED *,* 








SUNDAY SCHOOLS ;, COLLEGES; 
UNIVERSITIES, &c. &c. 


Who was the Founder of Sunday Schools ¢ 
A Catholic Nobleman, who was a Bishop and 
a Saint. Yes, gentle reader, and if ever a 
human being deserved honour from his fel- 
low-creatures, it was St. Cuartes Boromeo. 
Princely birth and fortune, the highest digni- 
ties, learning, talents, and accomplishments, 
qualities so apt to intoxicate the strongest 
mind even in the, soberness of mature, I 
might say, in the sillenness of declining age, 
shone in him even “when a youth,* without 
impairing that humility, simplicity of heart, 
disinterestedness and holiness, which consti- 
tuted his real merit and formed his most hon- 
ourable and permanent distinction. It was 
his destiny to render to his people those great 
and splendid services which excite public ap- 
plause and gratitude, and to perform at the 
same time those humbler duties which, 
though perhaps more meritorious, are more 
obscure, and sometinges produce more ob- 
loquy than acknowlédgment. Thus, he 
founded schools, colléges, and hospitals, 
built parochial churches, most affectio 
attended his flock during a destructive — 
lence, erected a lazaretto, and served the 
forsaken victims with his own hands. These 
are duties uncommon, magnificent and he- 
roic, and are followed by fame and glory. 

Many of his excellent: institutions still re- 
main, and among others that of 
Schools ; and it is both novel and affecting 
to behold on that day the vast area of the 
Cathedral filled with children forming two 
grand divisions of boys and-girls ranged op- 
posite each other, and these again subdivided 
into classes, according ot their age and capaci- 
ties, drawn up between the pillars, while two 
or more instructors attend each class, and 
direct their questions and explanationsto every 
little individual without distinction. A cler- 
gyman attends each class, accompanied by 








* He was mace cardinal and archbishop in his twenty- 
third y his uncle Pius IV. who had PP at 








‘eessary to salvation. 





none of those things which precede justification, 
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several rich livings to him twelve years before. 
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one or more laymen for the boys, and for the 
girls by as many matrons. The lay persons 
are said to be oftentimes of the first distinc- 
tion. ‘Tables are placed in different recesses 
for writing. This admirable practice, so 
beneficial and so edifying, is not confined to 
the Cathedral or even to Milan. The pious 
archbishop extended it to every part of his 
immense diocese, and it is obsered in‘all the 
parochial churches of the’ Milanese, and of 
the neighbouring dioceses, of such at least as 
are suffragans of Milan. 

The private virtues of St. Charles, the 
qualities that give true: sterling value to the 
man, and sanetify him in the eyes of his 
Creator, such as humility, self-command, 
temperance, industry, prudence, and forti- 
tude, were not inferior to his public endow- 
ments. His table was for his guests; his 
own diet was confined to bread and vegeta- 
bles; he allowed himself no amusement or 
relaxation, alleging that the variety of his 
duties was in itself a sufficient recreation. His 
dress and establishment were such as became 
his rank; but in private he dispensed with 
the attendance of servants, and wore. an un- 
dress coarse and common; his bed was 
of straw; his repose short; and in all the 
details of life, he manifested an utter con- 
tempt of personal ease and indulgence.t 

The immense charities of St. Charles ex- 
ceeded the income and the magnificence of 
sovereigns. In every city in which he had 
resided, he left some monument of useful 
munificence ; a school, a fountain, an hospi- 
tal, or a college. Ten of the latter, five of 
the preceding, and the former without nums| 
ber, still remain at Pavia, Bologna, Milan, 
and in all the towns of its diocese. Besides 
these public foundations, he bestowed annu- 
ally the sum of thirty thousand crowns on 
the poor, and added to it in various cases of 
public distress during his life the sum of two 
hundred thousand crowns more; not in- 
cluding numberless extra benefactions con- 
ferred upon individuals whose situations 
claimed peculiar and perhaps secret relief. 
The funds which supplied these boundless 
charities were derived partly from his own 
estates, and partly from his archi-episcopal 
revenue. ‘The former, as he had no expen- 
sive tastes or habits to indulge, were devoted 
entirely to beneficence ; the latter he divided 
according to the ancient custom into three 
parts, one of which was,appropriated to the 
building and reparation of churches and edi- 
fices connected with them, the second was 


allotted to the poor, and the third employed |==== 


in the domestic expenditure of the bishop. 
But, of the whole income, the humble and 
disinterested prelate ordered an account to 
be submitted annually to the diocesan synod. 
w[t.is not wonderful that such virtues should 
have engaged the affection of his flock dur- 
ing his life, and that after his death they 
should be recollected with gratitude and ven- 
eration. The benevolent protestant will not 
quarrel with the Milanese for supposing that 
the good pastor at his departure cast an af- 
fectionate glance.on his beloved flock, uon 


deserens sed respectans;+ that the flame of 








+ That uniformity of action, demeanor, and conversa- 
tion, which constitutes cansistency of character, and 
gives to all 


design so much admired by the ancients (Cicero De Off. 
lib. i. 31.) was peculiarly conspicuons in St. Charles. 
He lived only to serve his God ; to this grand object-he 


of life a certain symmetry and unity of 


charity still burns”in- the regions of bliss ; 
that he looks down upon the thegtre of his 
labours and his virtues with cones eNCy ; 
and that he still continues to o Pap his 
orisons for his once beloved people through 
the common Lord and mediator.{ ° 


Ce The subject of Education will be re- 
sumed in our next. 








¢ This extraordinary person died at the age of forty- 
six, not exhausted by his labours: or austerities as the 
reader might imagine, nor of the plague to which he 
exposed himself without precaution or antedote (except- 
ing the most effectual of all, AnsTEMioUSNESs,) but of 
a violent fever caught in the neigbouring mountains (An. 
1584.) He was nephew to the last Medicean Pope, Pious 
IV. and by him he was nominated archbishop of Milan 
in the twenty-third year of has age. He’ who reads his 
life will find few miracles to entertain him, but. will see 
many virtues which are much better ; these virtues have 
extorted a reluctant compliment from Addison and even 
from Burnet, and when we consider on the one side the 
spirit of these writers, and particularly of the latter, and 
on the other recollect that St. Charles Boromeo was an 
archbishop, and a cardinal, and, what is still worse, a 
saint, we shall be enabled to give this compliment its full 
value. ; 








RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. 


Though Frederick the Second, King of 
Prussia, protected the Philosophers, and 
seemed to take pride in being one himself, 
he was sensibly affected with the Majesty of 
our Religious Ceremonies ; and after having 
assisted. one day at High Mass, which was 
sung in the Cathedral of Breslaw, by the 
Cardinal of Zinzendorff, he said to a certain 
Prelate, The Calvinists treat God as a ser- 
vant, the Lutherans as an equal, but Catholics 
woship him as God. 





An honest man being told that certain. peos 
ple spoke ill of him, answered, I shall live in 
such a manner that no person will believe 
it.—It is the best means that can be taken 
to refute and confound calumny. 

















POETRY. 





THOUGHTS ON BENEDICTION. 


Come, Heavenly Spirit, soft inspire 
The music of some angel’s lyre, 
And let its voice resound ; 
Come, gently breathe a livening ray, 
Chase this mysterious gloom away, 
And deal thy light around. 


Hark! thro’ the tubes the swelling strain 
Shakes like the distant roaring main, 

And rocks the sacred walls ; 
The sound that springs from tongues on fire, 
Breathing from yonder tuneful choir, 

Upon the victim calls. 


*T was where, inveil’d in humble state, 
Alone, within his murky seat, 

The world’s Redeemer reign’d ; 
O’ershadow’d by the sacred tree, 





directed his thoughts, actions, and whole being, without 
ene sideling glance at interest or pleasure. 


Where death, in awful majesty, 


And now aloft thro’ radiant beams,* 

Crown’d with the golden sun-like gleams 
And clad in white array,— : 

He shines ; as if the mookvayed moon 

Sat on the sun’s emblazon’d throne, 
And reign’d amid the day. 


Thick clouds of fragrant fumes ascend, 

Around their od’rous sweets they send, 
And soar on wings of air: 

Amid the mist, the taper’s light 

Faint twinkles to th’ astonish’d sight, 
And deals a ruddy glare. 


Not cinctur’d in the purple vest, 

Nor in Peruvian honours drest, 
Nor India’s sparkling stone,— 

He comes ; no canopy of gold, 

Or sceptre of the finest mould, 
Has he, or ebon throne. 


The heart with soft effusion flows ; 
Love, like the summer morning’s rose, 
Unfolding to the day, 
Opes with fresh ardour to her spouse, j 
Her bosom panting with its vows, 
And breathing out its lay. 


Bow down your heads, ye princes, bow; 
Lay the imperial sceptre low, 
Then raise your wond’ring eyes. 
See Him majestically move, 
To melt your icy hearts with love, 
A living sacrifice. 


* The Remonstrance. 














MARRIAGES. 


Married on the 23d inst. in the Cuuren on 
Hoty Cross, in this City, Mr. Jonn DaLey to 
JupirH McLAUGHLIN. ; 
On the 29th inst. Mr. Jonn Fitzpatrick to Miss 
ANN SMITH. 

On the same day Mr. JoHN FLINN to Miss Louisa 
BATEs. 








OBITUARY. 


Died on the 27th inst. Mrs. Nancy Smirn, aged 48 
ears. 

On the 29th inst. at Roxsury, Mr. Danie. KEwey, 
On the 23d inst. at Loweix, Mr. THomas O’Brien 
aged 35 years.—May they rest in peace. 


NOTICE. 


Persons residing at a distance, and de- 
sirous of obtaining ‘‘ Tue Jesuit,” or Cath- 
lic Sentinel, will please to address a letter to 
The Eprrors of the Jzsvir, Boston Mass. 
agreeably to the following form, which, if 
attended to in all its points, will be promptly 
noticed. - 
GrenTLEMEN,—I herewith enclose to you 
Turee Douiars, the amount of my Subscrip- 
tion for the whole year, according to your 
Prospectus. I have also paid the Postage 
of this Letter. I shall therefore expect that 
my Papers will be regularly forwarded to my 
address, ({(> Here please to insert your name 
in very legible characters, with the name of the 
Place and the State in which you reside,) in- 
cluding all the previous Numbers, from No. 
1, and you will greatly oblige 

Your Ob’t. Serv’t. ! 














LIST OF AGENTS FOR THE 
JESUIT, on CATHOLIC SENTINEL. 


Joun Cannon, Esq......... Quebec. 
Rev. J. Manonvy........Salem. 

Patrick Powers........Lowell, 
Parricx Moonev........Boston. 
WuuuMm McE rovy........Charlestown. 
Joun McGuiaan........Philadelphia. * 





The pledge of life regain’d. 





Joun D. Murrny........ Washington, D.C. 


